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LETITIA MEETS THE FAMILY } 
A Comedy in Four Acts ) 
by ROSS HILLS 


(1 Setting, 5 male, 5 female) 
Produced at the Manchester Repertory Theatre 


UNDERCURRENTS 
by ROSS HILLS 


Price 3/6 net each. 


The Walpole Press, Elm Hill, Norwich 








FAUN & CO. 


(Maisie Marshall) 

Specialists in the Designing and Copying of 
HISTORICAL AND FANTASTIC 
COSTUMES 
Skilled advisors and executors can be sent to all parts 
of the country. 


Full Designs and Instructions forwarded to Dramatic 
Societies, on request. 

We have ingenious and practical ideas for producing 
The Maximum Stage Effect at Minimum Cost. 
(with special reference to the lighting available) 

15 WALTON STREET, S.W.3—' Phone: Sloane 3140 








MISS WEBBER’S 
Typewriting Office 


PLAYS, PARTS, AUTHORS’ MSS., Ess. 
VISITING SECRETARIES. 
DUPLICATING. 





6 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 
(Telephone: Whiteball 8324) 
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COSTUMES (Sale or Hire) 


§ 
§ § 
for 
: Balls, Pageants, Plays, etc. : 
: Moderate Prices. § 

§ Good, Accurate, and Original Costumes. 
Write, Telephone or Call : 
39, GREAT JAMES STREET, 
: BEDFORD ROW, HOLBORN, W.C.1. | 
(Tel. HOLBORN 6423) 


Studio with Piano to Let for ~ 
REHEARSALS, LESSONS OR Practice (Evenings) 
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THE BRITISH & CONTINENTAL FILM CO. 





Have pleasure in announcing that 
they are making a series of films in which 
children only will appear, and will be 
pleased to interview suitable children. 


All applications for interview should be made to:- 
THE CASTING DIRECTOR, 
BRITISH & CONTINENTAL FILM CoO., 
CARLTON HOUSE, 

REGENT STREET, S.W.1. 


Telephone :- 
WHITEHALL 5988 





Applications from adults will also 
receive consideration, but an excellent speak- 
ing voice ts essential. 
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New Harrap Books of Plays 


The Best One-Act Plays of 1932 


Selected by J. W. MARRIOTT, Editor of ‘“One-Act 
Plays of To-day,” etc. Twelve Plays. 5/- net. 


The majority of these plays have not been previously published. They 
include several prize-winners, and they show that playwrights to-day are 
discovering new subjects and experimenting with a new technique. 
CONTENTS 
EXPERIMENT (Mary Pakington)-THe Romany Roap (Harold Brighouse)— 
SYMPHONY IN ILLUSION (¥. Wallace Bell)—Tue Home oF Vision (Constance 
Holme)—On Dartmoor (Neil Grant)—Tue Moon (Dora M. Broome)— 
THEY REFUSE TO BE RESURRECTED (N. K. Smith)—Tarakin (Francis Mark) 
—WrreLEss Can’T Liz (Olive Conway)—Tue Stockinec (Christie Gilbert)— 
ALI THE CoBBLER (Martin Shepherd)—Tue Seconp Visit (fohn Bourne). 


“Seldom have so many really original plays been collected within the covers of a single 
volume.” — Scotsman. 


One-Act Plays of Percival Wilde 


First Series. Foreword by HAROLD BRIGHOUSE. 5 /- net. 


These plays, ranging from farcical comedy to grim tragedy, have, says Mr. 
Brighouse, “‘skill in climax, vigour in invention, discipline in words.” A 
feature of many of them is the ‘snap’ ending in the O. Henry vein. This 
is the first selection of Mr. Wilde’s plays to be published in Great Britain, 
and they will appeal to all dramatic societies. 


* 
Dragon’s Teeth 
A Play in Three Acts by SHIRLAND QUIN.  5/- net. 


A remarkable anti-war play. The author has previously written several plays 
which were professionally produced in London and others which were 
broadcast. She was herself for some years on the stage, and achieved 
considerable distinction in London and the Provinces. 


DAME SYBIL THORNDIKE : “Most interesting—really a very fine play that most 
certainly ought to be produced.” 


PROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY : “I have read it with great interest. The 
dialogue seems to me to be excellent. If I ever heard of its being played I would 
certainly go a long way to see it.” 


Leaflet describing the two volumes of one-act plays on application to 


HARRAP, 39, PARKER STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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THE 
THEATRE BOOKSHOP 


We Invite You 
to inspect our large stock of 
plays and books of the Theatre. 
We Offer You 
advice, information, and 
every assistance. 


Iris Capell Murphy 


5 HARRINGTON ROAD, 
S.W.7. 


Dorothy 


Kens : 43 
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(Opp. S. Ken. Stn.) 


WELWYN DRAMA 
FESTIVAL. (5th Year). 
MAY 15 — 20, 1933. 


The Welwyn Cup and other awards 
will be presented for the best per- 
formances of One-act Plays. Special 
award for the Best New Play. 


ADJUDICATOR: TYRONE GUTHRIE. 


Details from Hon. Secretary, 
Howardsgate, Welwyn Garden City. 





During the Festival there will be a 
British Drama League School at Digs- 
well Park, Welwyn Garden City. Full 
particulars from British Drama League 
or Festival Secretary. 
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AVAILABLE FOR AMATEURS 





The following plays by ARMITAGE OWEN 
‘** NONE SO BLIND” 
**ONCE BITTEN TWICE SHY” 


Copies of either (or both) plays loaned free of charge. 





‘**SARAH ANN HOLDS FAST” 
Wonderfully successful, Broadcast on December 22nd. 
Copy of Play 2/- post free. 
Armitage Owen, 1139, Middleton Road, W., 
Oldham, Lancs. 














IF YOU ARE PLANNING A STAGE OR 
SCREEN CAREER, CONSULT 


GUY NEWALL, 


the well-known actor, film star and producer, who 
personally directs the 

GUY NEWALL SCHOOL OF ACTING, 

THE SCHOOL WHICH 
A REAL OPPORTUNITY! 

Special Coaching for Amateurs and Professionals. 

Call or write for personal interview to Secretary, 

449 Oxford Street, W.1. 

Mayfair 4591 


Prospectus on Application. 


LTD. 
CAN GIVE YOU 


(Opposite Selfridge’s) 


ONE-ACT PLAYS 


for 
WOMEN CHARACTERS 
Post Free 1/1 each (unless otherwise stated.) 
JONES-WITH A HYPHEN. 7w. By ALICE HALSEY. 
An amusing comedy—30 mins.—one interior scene. 
MAIL. (2/6 4 women. By ESSEX DANE. 
Strong tense oe mins.—can be played practically 
without scenery ywhere—in wz room. 
THE MISS DODSONS THAT WERE. 3 wom 
By M. MACNAMARA. 
from “The Mill on the Floss’ (Geo. Eliot). Scene: a 
parlour—22 mins.—no front curtain needed. 
LET IT GO AT THAT. (1/6) 7 women. 
By ESSEX DANE. 
A crook play—30 mins.—much scope for character play. 
THE CROWD. iman,1owomen. By HELEN GORDON. 
dramatising a true incident in a station crush during a coal 
— mins.—scene : Railway terminus—short p Bd 





TWO “WOMEN AND A TELEPHONE. 2 women. 
By R. BROMLEY-TAYLOR. 
3 women 


(1/6) . 
By ESSEX DANE. 
crook story—Screened-off corner of 


(A mock By 
N. MACK. 
14 speaking parts—complete except Pond ane of Jury, 
sworn in from one” liad mins.—popular in W.I.’s Broad- 
cast from Bournemouth. 
HEARD IN CAMERA. (2/6) 


Duologue—25 mins. 
WRONG NUMBERS. 


An exciting “comedy” 
restaurant—25 minutes. 
WHAT DO YOU THINK ? 


7 we. 

By ESSEX DANE. 
Drama—30-35 mins.—Mrs. Tulane’s house in an American 
concession in Shanghai. Chinese Proverb: “Love 
transform ; but if to saint or devil, only Buddha knows.” 

“a ‘*THUMB NAIL PLOTS,” Part IT (with ——— 


a Descriptive Guide to Plays, over 100 p.p., post free, 1s. 


JOSEPH WILLIAMS. LIMITED 
32, Great Portland Street, ‘London, W.1. 
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Just Published 





ISLAND OF 
DESTINY 


by 


Howard Peacey 


author of 


The Fifth of November, 
Magic Hours, 
Warren Hasting, 
 &e. 


*.* The scene is in Dublin, during the 
fateful and significant period from the 
signing of the Treaty with England in 
December, 1921, through the Civil War, 
till the proclamation of the Irish Free 
State a year later. 


Cloth, 5s. net. 








SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd. 
44 Museum Street, W.C.1. 






















































RICH & COWAN, LTD. 


EIGHT ONE-ACT 
PLAYS 


In one Volume, suitable for 
Amateur Productions 


Cloth Bound 3/6. 


Amongst the Authors represented are 
ARNOLD BENNETT, J. J. BELL, HuGH 
BERESFORD, SIDNEY Box, ETC. 


Theatre World:- 


*‘All are worth reading with a view to 
production. Amateurs, individually and 
collectively, should support such an enter- 
prise as this one, which offers excellent 
value for money, and is a serious attempt 
to increase the supply of material for 
reading and acting. The books are well 
produced for their very low price.” 






















FIVE THREE-ACT 


PLAYS 


With a Foreword by 
W. G. Fay 


(Co-founder of the Abbey Theatre, Dublin) 


Cloth Bound 5/-. 


FLORA - - ARNOLD BENNETT 
Heat Wave - RONALD PERTWEE 
CHINESE WHITE - - Vat GIELGUD 
CHAMPION NORTH - - 

THEODORE WILSON WILSON 
I Want - - CONSTANCE HOLME 


J. T. Gren in “The Sunday Times.” 


‘Here is a varied selection and value 
for money. The general reader will be 
rewarded with stories well told, and 
amateurs looking for good ‘‘actable”’ plays 
will find them in this volume.” 

































































27, MAIDEN LANE, 
STRAND, LONDON. 
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THE GUIDE to od. 
PLAYS FOR AMATEURS “. 


Containing Full Details and Short Synopses of nearly three-hundred plays, many by Famous 
Authors and successful London Productions. 


Catalogue of Three Hundred Plays Post Free on request from:— 


JAMES B. PINKER & SON 


TALBOT HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7384 Telegrams : “‘Bookishly, London.” 
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EAXSURE CORREC COSTUMES 
FOR YOUR PRODUCIONS 


Enjoy the resources of a. wardrobe famous throughout the theatre world. 

Dress your next production from among the clean, true-to-character, well- 

fitting costumes which Raynes have available. Let us estimate (by return 
of post) for hire or purchase. 


rea PNR EH 


(H. & M. Rayne Ltd.) 15 Rupert Street, London, W.1. 











DOREEN ERROLL 
PERIOD COSTUMES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR HIRE. 
Special Terms to Members of the Drama League 


6, UPPER BEDFORD PLACE, RUSSELL SQUARE, W.C.1 


(1 Minute from Russell Square Tube) ‘PHONE: MUSEUM 1789. 














—TEMPLE BAR 5506-7 MUSEUM 3007 


TYPEWRITERS ~~. 


A House Exc.iusiveLy DEVOTED TO TYPEWRITERS, 


BY DEFERRED TERMS DUPLICATORS AND EssENTIAL EQUIPMENT. 


FROM Macuines HireD FOR ANY PERIOD AND ALL MAKES 


15/ REPAIRED AT SHORT NOTICE. 
= 


ST. MARTIN’S TYPEWRITER CO., LTD. 








MONTHLY 95, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.z. 
SEND FOR CURRENT ILLUSTRATED 215, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1. 
PRICE - LIST 45, TOTHILL STREET, S.W.1. 











LONDON, W.9. 
: OWN DESIGN FOR : 
Hire or PurcnHase Phone :- 


“Att Toxpon Mare GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION aecnmuabncies 


ANY KIND OF WIG. WIGS BY 66 BER : 99 46, 
HISTORICAL,MODERN, PorTNALL Roap 
FANCY, OR TO YOUR 
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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


By Philip Page 


MONG the more humorous theatrical 
incidents of last month was the declara- 
tion by a manager whose series of revivals of 
worn-out musical-comedies, cheaply produced 
and, for the most part, poorly performed, 
had landed him in financial disaster, that “the 
theatre is finished.” A more tragic aspect 
of the position is that so many people appear 
to have believed him. 

Pessimism weighted with more authority 
came from the mouth of Sir Oswald Stoll. 
Sir Oswald, elated by the success of the stupen- 
dous “White Horse Inn,” assured us that that 
production had “revolutionised” the English 
theatre. The equally stupendous but not 
equally profitable “Casanova” brought on a 
gloomier mood, which in turn causes the 
Coliseum to be handed over to the films— 
apparently for ever. 

To be optimistic when things are going well 
and to wail when they are not is only human. 
But this trick of arguing from the particular 
to the general—or from one’s own affairs to 
everybody else’s—is apt to be dangerous 
when it is done pontifically. 

In spite of such danger, London’s record for 
February is one which need not impel the true 
lover of the theatre to call on any reserves 
of false enthusiasm. It can do without the 
shouting and can speak for itself. At least 
two new plays are of first-rate importance, “The 
Green Bay Tree” and “Richard of Bordeaux.” 

In these days when the average is not less 
than four new productions a week (with a 
little crop of three or four each Sunday night 
in addition) this tale of success may not seem 
impressive. Yet if each year saw twenty-four 
works of this calibre the condition of the 


theatre would never be questioned at all. 

Mr. Mordaunt Shairp has not in “The Green 
Bay Tree” shirked the issue. He has dealt 
with a vice which rarely finds its way into 
print except in the police reports. He does 
not moralise or attempt to draw a lesson. 
Although the middle-aged voluptuary who is 
his central figure is shot dead, that incident 
is a natural outcome of the drama, not the 
outcome of unnatural habits. The author 
is content to tell with immense technical 
skill and a keen sense of dramatic values a 
story of a rich man of fifty who supported in 
luxury a good-looking penniless youth. 

The only false note is the refusal of the 
youth’s fiancee to live on the rich man’s fortune 
after he has been shot. The marriage does 
not take place at all. The youth continues to 
exist in Eve-less luxury, tended by a tactfully 
epicene butler. 

Of all his plays Mr. Bernard Shaw labelled 
“unpleasant” none is as unpleasant as this. 
Yet it has not a prurient moment in it. For 
adequate description of the acting of Mr. 
Frank Vosper and Mr. Hugh Williams there 
is hardly a laudatory adjective available. 

“Richard of Bordeaux” at the New 
Theatre will last longer than any revival of 
Shakespeare’s “Richard II’? ever has or ever 
will. It is not a better play than “Richard II.” 
And its author, (Miss) Gordon Daviot, is 
far from being a Shakespeare, does not pretend 
to be a poet at all. 

She clothes her history in simple language, 
modern yet dignified, arranges her facts in 
dramatic sequence without unduly twisting 
them, and concentrates on the drawing of 
character. 
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The effect is more than convincing. 
magical. History here moves in enthralling 
fashion, but without blood or thunder or 
rhodomontade. If there is a trick in this, 
Gordon Daviot is to be congratulated on 
having discovered it. Perhaps “Saint Joan” 
showed the way. It is certain that these two 
plays represent a type apart and both are 
masterpieces. 

Mr. John Gielgud’s Richard is probably 
very near the real Richard. What is more 
important is that it is a portrait carried out 
with a touch of genius ; it places Mr. Gielgud 
who has served a long apprenticeship, in the 
ranks of actors who really matter. He is a 
romantic figure in spite of sundry physical 
limitations; he has not, for instance, the 
rolling sonority of an Ainley or a Forbes- 
Robertson. But he uses his brains—and 
without allowing the audience to hear the 
machinery. 

Miss Gwen Ffrangcon Davies’s Queen was far 
more than merely prettily pathetic, though 
pathos was never far distant. Mr. Henry 
Mollison made Bolingbroke a bully, which he 
probably was. The setting is austere but 
beautiful ; and nobody, and nothing, in any 
sense obtrudes beyond it. 

The Test Match seems to have had its effect. 
“A Bit of a Test” should fill the Aldwych for 
a profitable period. 

It has become the fashion to say that Aldwych 
farces are not so funny as they used to be. 
This one, though the first act is dull, has 
plenty of fun in the second. ‘Those who are 
not interested in either cricket or plays about 
it can console themselves with Mr. Robertson 
Hare, who is funny whatever he is doing and 
even when he is doing nothing at all, and with 
the amazing resourcefulness of Mr. Ralph 
Lynn. 

“Between Friends” at the Shaftesbury, 
treats cricket in a more figurative sense, 
flannels and white boots appearing in the last 
act only. It would be more convincing if it 
could make up its mind whether it is a farce 
or acomedy. Mr. Altole Stewart’s perform- 
ance stood out and Mr. Hugh Wakefield was 
an indefatiguable exponent of good form. 

“Mother of Pearl,” the chief musical pro- 
duction is Delysia, Delysia et toujours Delysia. 
For those who do not admire Delysia a visit 
to the Gaiety might prove disappointing. 
But it is difficult to imagine that such people 
can exist. 


It is 
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OF THE MONTH 


BRITISH THEATRICAL 
LOAN EXHIBITION 


HE attention of all those interested in 
the drama must be called to the British 
Theatrical Loan Exhibition now taking place 
at Dudley House, Park Lane (close to Marble 
Arch Tube Station) in aid of the new Pad- 
dington Tuberculosis dispensary. As is usual 
at an exhibition of this kind the value of many 
of the exhibits is largely sentimental. There 
is a table once the property of Sir Henry 
Irving, a handkerchief which belonged to 
Sarah Bernhardt, Pavlova’s dancing sandals, 
Mrs. Siddon’s spectacles and a hundred other 
relics of the same sort. On the other hand 
those visitors whose tastes are more scholarly 
will find playbills and prints and other anti- 
quarian treasures. There is a first folio 
Shakespeare and other early editions of his 
plays together with those of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Ford, Congreve, Dryden and the 
rest of the old Dramatists. Apart from these, 
and with the exception of the masque-settings 
designed by Inigo Jones, there is little in the 
exhibition which dates from the greatest 
century in the history of British Drama. 
The models of the Globe Theatre in South- 
wark and of the Dukes’ Theatre of Restoration 
times, will however be found invaluable in 
giving an idea of the actual stage conditions. 
With the next century the need for such 
conjectural reconstructions passes. The stu- 
dent of this period has endless material upon 
which to draw. There are contemporary 
prints showing exterior and interior views 
of all the playhouses. There are paintings of 
scenes from plays, portraits of the famous 
actors and actresses, of Garrick and Kean, 
the Kembles and Mrs. Siddons, while every 
medalion, trinket and snuff-box seems to have 
been adorned with a picture of one of the 
stage favourites of the day. 

Indeed among so many lovely things it 
is hard to know what to select for special 
mention. Visitors would do well to allow 
just twice as much time as originaily 
intended, for I defy anyone not to waste at 
least twenty minutes pouring over the much- 
crowded autograph board from the Haymarket 
Theatre, and an equally crowded and fascinating 
screen upon which Lord Byron has pasted the 
portraits of all the theatrical people of his day. 

A. M. G-C, 
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JOHN GALSWORTHY 


AN APPRECIATION 


By Mordaunt Shairp 


B* the death of John Galsworthy, the 

theatre in England loses one of that very 
distinguished band of dramatists who made 
its renaissance possible under Miss Horniman 
at Manchester, under Granville-Barker at the 
Court Theatre in 1906, and later under 
Charles Frohman at the Duke of York’s. 
It was indeed an event in the theatre when we 
applauded for the first time that masterpiece 
of story-telling “The Silver Box,” and were 
reduced to an impotent silence by the grim 
truths revealed in “Justice.” But now we 
have, and I hope we shall continue to have, 
each year, “‘a Galsworthy season.” The play 
which the average theatre-goer rejected in 
the early years of the century is now popular. 
“The Skin Game,” “Loyalties” and “‘Escape,” 
all had long runs. From Repertory to Long 
Run is evidence in the case of John Galsworthy 
of high aims nobly accomplished and another 
proof for the present-day Jeremiahs of the 
vitality and appeal of the theatre. 

Not only does John Galsworthy stand for 
the best traditions of, the English Theatre, 
he is also a genuinely English dramatist. 
Whereas Bernard Shaw is an Irishman and 
thinks that Shakespeare was born in Cork, 
whereas Barrie comes from Scotland and 
has spent his time in passing from one Never- 
Never-Land to another, Galsworthy is entirely 
English, having neither Shaw’s wit, nor 
Barrie’s fantasy, but instead, the capacity to 
draw real, recognizable, English people, 
whose speeches are short and colloquial 
and who generally feel a great deal more than 
they say. 

In his motive for putting his people on the 
stage, Galsworthy always had much in common 
with Shaw. Both are reformers. Shaw is 
the “natural-born mountebank” with the un- 
answerable argument. Galsworthy is the man 
deeply conscious that there are offences in the 
world, and determined to convince us with 
an unforgettable picture. 

Who, once having seen it, could ever forget 
the picture of Falder in his prison cell, going 
through the agony of solitary confinement. 
A picture which in the text of “Justice,” is 


one long stage direction, but which on the 
stage becomes one of the most painful scenes 
it is possible to witness, painful as are the 
struggles of any caged thing. A picture 
excused by the great humanitarian motive 
behind it, and justified because it forced 
authority to question the soundness of an 
institution that produced such misery. 

Who again could forget the last moments 
of “The Silver Box” when after having looked 
on at the process of “one law for the rich 
and another for the poor,” we were confronted 
with its implications and after-effects ? Mrs. 
Jones, without status or employment coming 
face to face with her employer, Mr. Barthwick 
and uttering the two words “Oh, Sir!” is 
the point of the play. 

And so these earlier plays of Galsworthy 
are plays with a purpose, dramas that teach. 
They appeal to the service that is bred out of 
pity. “Who is weak and I am not weak?” 
Just as in the Press, their author has pleaded 
for the safety of wild birds, and for the humane 
slaughtering of animals, so here in the theatre, 
he is bending over some helpless frightened 
thing towards whom he feels that we have 
a social obligation. Since the war, Mrs. 
Jones has learned a thing or two but the 
energising power of “The Silver Box” is as 
great as ever, and it is a comfortable fallacy 
to imagine that an audience for “Justice” 
should consist of policemen and prison 
warders. They are the machinery of punish- 
ment but we set it in motion. At the same 
time one would have to admit that in a later 
play “Escape,” one’s feelings towards the 
escaping convict would be largely coloured 
by the fact that he appeared in the person of 
Nicholas Hannen or Gerald du Maurier. 

Leaving with us, as he did, the unforgettable 
picture, and with his oft-quoted skill in seeing 
both sides of a question, it was difficult for 
Galsworthy having exposed the evil, also to 
find the remedy. ‘There are in his propoganda 
plays, no unmistakeable paths to betterment 
mapped out. In fact, more than once, we 
were left with the typical Galsworthy con- 
clusion, the difficulty of finding any way out 
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JOHN GALSWORTHY 


after the case had been stated. Particularly 
was this so in “The Pigeon” that comedy in 
which the incurable vagabond finds himself 
between the equally hopeless alternatives of 
the futility of private benevolence and the 
inhumanity of an institution like the work- 
house. We saw the Frenchman, the Cabman 
and the Flower Girl all shamelessly pluck the 
pigeon ; we knew all that they got out of him 
by way of sympathy and understanding: we 
knew that their sponging on him was a scandal, 
and yet any real solution seemed impossible. 

Perhaps this very reason, that in the later 
plays of Galsworthy there is no dilemma and 
no victim demanding our sympathy accounts 
for the fact that they have been enjoyable to 
large audiences. Yet I do not forget Chloe 
in “The Skin Game” or minor idealists whom 
we pass on the way to the plays that “ran,” 
like Clare in “The Fugitive,” the clergyman 
in “A Bit O’ Love” and Stephan More in 
“The Mob.” 

“The Skin Game” and “Loyalties” take 
their tone from and are similar in scheme to 
‘Strife.’ Broadly speaking, the struggle in 
hese three plays is the same, between the old 
and the new, between Anthony and Roberts 
in “Strife,” between the Hilcrist and the Horn- 
blower in “The Skin Game,” between Dancy 
and De Levis in “Loyalties.” In each 
instance, the point at issue is forgotten, while 
the old and the new are indulging in person- 
ailties. This releasing of the forces of 
personality so that the real issue is obscured 
has never been better shewn than in “Loyao- 
ties,” nor has Galsworthy ever been more in- 
exorable than in this story of Dancy’s thought- 
less act in taking De Levis’ money. His 
foolhardiness and its consequences roll on 
through the play just loyalty after loyalty till 
they reach the inevitable conclusion. 

This quality of inexorableness makes for 
a certain sternness in the Galsworthy world. 
It is an unhappy world, unhappy for the lack 
of fine and humane thinking. Behind it is 
Galsworthy with his inexhaustible sympathy, 
saying, “what is the real value of punishment?” 
“What’s gentility worth if it won’t stand fire ?” 
“What is the use of loyalty >” We must have 
something better than loyalty. We must 
have understanding. The picture he presents 
is often depressing ; to the problem he pre- 
sents there may be no satisfying conclusion ; 
but the skill and economy of means with which 
he handles his material, make the seeing of 
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his plays a most arresting and stimulating 
experience. 

He hated cruelty in any shape. That was 
the burden of his plays and it is no mean 
epitaph for a dramatist. 





“WHO’S WHO IN THE THEATRE” 

Early next month Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 
will publish the new edition of John Parker’s ““Who’s 
Who in the Theatre,’ which celebrates its coming of 
age with the present issue. 

The volume has grown enormously since its first 
issue in 1912, when it numbered 775 pages in all. The 
work has been completely revised and brought up to 
date, and now contains 1,900 closely printed pages; 
500 new biographies have been added, and there are 
now nearly 3,000 biographical notices of actors, actresses 
managers, dramatic authors, composers, critics, scenic 
artists, designers, etc. in Great Britain and the United 
States of America. 

The new edition will be found also to include all the 
film activities of those whose names appear in its pages. 
This is a new feature which should be welcome. 

The volume also contains a Synopsis of London 
Playbills from 1930 down to December 31st last, fully 
indexed ; a list of the most notable productions on 
the London Stage from the 16th Century to date; 
Royal Command Performances ; Dr. J. M. Bulloch’s 
Tables of Hereditary theatrical families, British and 
American, numbering more than 100; a list of Public 
School boys, and University Graduates numbering 
some hundreds, who in recent years have adopted the 
theatre as a profession ; an Obituary list containing 
Over 3,000 names; and a mass of miscellaneous 
information. 

No other volume devoted to the contemporary 
theatre contains so immense a number of facts and 
dates, and the book will be found to be the most 
comprehensive collection of theatrical data in existence. 





Mr. Ross Hills wishes to correct a misprint which 
occured in the February number of Drama. 

“On page 80, Mr. C. S. Hemingway, of Hirst Park 
Modern Boys’ School, Ashington, Northumberland, 
is reported as follows: 

‘Last March the Teachers’ Society gave a four-act 

comedy ‘“‘Letitia meets the Family” for two nights, 

and although difficult to stage because of a scene 
involving a linnet, it was a great success.’ 

The scene to which allusion is made involves a 
dinner, nota linnet. Birds do figure in plays, of course, 
from old Gobbo and his dish of doves to pieces about 
smart society, so the typographer’s guess is under- 
standable. But there are no linnets in my piece, nor 
do they figure on the bill of fare. The dinner is merely 
a cold lunch of tongue and peaches. 

The piece itself is a joke, and so are misprints, often 
enough. But the captivity of wild birds is not.” 
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DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE SOVIET 


THEATRE 


By Marie Seton 


| genet life has always been profoundly 
reflected in the Russian drama. The 
Russian stage developed very early a school 
of realism, and since to-day Russia is in the 
very throes of change its drama has a fluid 
quality which is striving to create new forms 
of expression. But even in a revolutionary 
state tradition dies hard, for the great directors 
such as Meyerhold, Stanislavsky and Tairov 
had evolved their individual methods of 
interpretation long before the Revolution ; 
and to-day their position as leaders of the 
Russian theatre is as respected as it was under 
the Tzar. Possibly they are more appreciated 
now, since a greater number of people go with 
regularity to the theatre. But forms of 
interpretation which have not been born of 
the Revolution cannot always be the ideal 
medium for the expression of the new ideas. 
I doubt if a modern revolutionary masterpiece 
will come to being in the present professional 
Bolshevik theatre, whose most profoundly 
interesting work is the new interpretation of 
such classics as Schiller’s “Kabala und Liebe” 
and “Hamlet.” 

For the most interesting new developments, 
rough and immature as they are, the Workers’ 
and Peasant’s Theatres offer the best hunting 
ground. This peasant drama has an artistic 
and social value which the sophisticated 
critic may overlook because of its very crudity ; 
but there is the embroynic force that finally 
produces progressive forms. These groups, 
they are chiefly amateur artists, will dare to 
experiment because they have no tradition 
behind them. They have nothing but human 
impulse to guide them and the natural creative- 
ness which the wide-spread Soviet education 
has released into the written form. 

During August last the Olympiad Festival 
was held in Moscow. A giant festival of 
amateur dramatic clubs; clubs organised by 
factory workers, tram workers, miners and 
peasants from the state and collective farms. 
Groups of these young actors came from every 
part of the Soviet Union. They performed 
their plays,—short topical sketches, dancing 
and rythmics,—in two enormous wooden 
theatres in the Park of Culture and Rest. 


They nearly all played in their own remote 
dialects. 

One group, comprising half a dozen boys 
and girls with flat Mongolian faces and dark 
skins had come from Karigonda, in distant 
Turkestan. They were all employed in, or 
about the mines, and they were seeing Moscow 
for the first time, in fact it was the first time 
they had been away from home. Their sketch 
was rough in its construction and the story 
very simple. It depicted every day life and 
the difficulties they encountered in developing 
heavy industry in their own district. But 
somehow, in a remote tongue, and with the 
simplest of material, these young actors made 
it interesting, for they possessed acute theatre 
sense. They were marvellously dynamic. 

A film director, Ivens, who was with me, 
was looking for Mongolian types for a new 
Russian film “Komsomol.” After the per- 
formance we collected the Karigonda group 
together. They talked with great enthusiasm 
and spoke all the time in excellent German. 
There and then they made arrangements to 
stay in Moscow and make the film. 

Every year such spontaneous impulses are 
likely to find expression in Russia. In 1930 
there developed the first German theatre at 
Engles, the capital of the German Volga 
Republic. A mere handful of professional 
German actors came from Berlin, at the 
invitation of the Soviet Government to train 
peasants from the collective farms and with 
them build up a German theatre. Many of 
the plays they perform are written by members 
of the theatre, 60% of which are peasants and 
30% proletarian workers. At present their 
objective is to bring forward the social element 
of the plays they interpret, hence their pro- 
duction of “William Tell” portrays Tell as a 
symbolical rather than an individual character. 
They believe in the influence of music as a 
means of emphasis, and when they produce 
a somewhat reconstructed version of Schiller’s 
“Kabala und Liebe” in which they will act 
scenes that Schiller only describes, they will 
use music to a greater extent than in traditional 
presentations. In the summer, the theatre 
leaves Engles, and travels from village to 
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village, giving performances for peasants and 
workers. It is by this means that the Soviet 
Government carries culture into regions 
which have hitherto been quite illiterate. 

Another entirely new theatre has come to 
life-—the first organized gypsy theatre in 
the world. It is known as the Moscow 
State National Gypsy Theatre, and like the 
German theatre much of its time is spent in 
travelling, and giving performances to wander- 
ing gypsy bands. 

In all probability the gypsies would have 
developed their own theatre long ago, had 
they not been subjected to repressive measures 
under the Tzarist regime. The decrees issued 
by the Tzarina Elizabeth in 1759 at Petrograd 
stating that “gypsies are not admitted to 
St. Petersburg and its outskirts” remained in 
force until 1917 when the Bolsheviks put the 
gypsies on the same footing as that of any 
other national minority group in Russia. 

The illiteracy and miserable condition of 
the gypsy tribe before the Revolution had 
turned them into a race of petty theives and 
destructive bandits, and at the same time all 
artistic and intellectual growth had been 
stunted. In the light of that, it is remarkable 
how rapidly the gypsies have created a theatre 
in which they have expressed their own con- 
ception of entertainment. The theatre was 
first organized in 1930 as a collective enter- 
prise with forty-five members. During the 
first eighteen months Gypsy poets, play- 
wrights and musicians worked to find a form 
which would embody the traditional music, 
dancing and customs of various tribes, and then 
relate them to contemporary life. They 
trained actors and actresses, they designed 
scenery and studied lighting effects. They 
learnt much from Stanislavsky and the other 
theatre leaders, and from these they have 
adopted a few long accepted theatre traditions. 

The result of their work is so far to be found 
in two plays, “Life on Wheels” and “Between 
Fires.” Both are in the Gypsy language, 
with some passage of Russian. 

“Life on Wheels” is to a large extent a 
blending of Eastern and Western theatrical 
conventions with a purely gypsy element 
dominating the whole. The story is simple. 
The daughter of the tribe leader falls in love 
with a young gypsy who is in touch with 
the Communists. The father objects and 
insists that she should marry a rich gypsy 
who is also a “silly ass.” She runs away with 
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the young Communist, and after a while the 
tribe ejects the old leader. The types depicted 
are conventional. The “heavy father,” the 
“silly ass,” the “hero.” But it is the method 
of interpretation which is interesting. Much 
of the movement suggests the Japanese theatre, 
and a great deal of the action and emotion is 
conveyed by dancing and through the sung 
as well as the spoken word. Much of the 
acting is highly stylized and the impression 
created is a primitive classicism. 

The second play “Between Fires” is more 
mature in its theatrical unity. The scene is 
Siberia during the civil war. A tribe of 
gypsies are encamped between the Red and 
White Russian armies, and thus they become 
involved in the struggle of the old and new 
forces. Before each enacted scene, there is 
a chorus with a leader, and this chorus suggests 
a curiously classical form. There is extra- 
ordinary beauty in the half-intoned manner 
of speech, the haunting music with its dominant 
minor key, the extremely simple scenery and 
the dynamic personalities of the actors who 
seem invested with an almost crazy grace 
and vitality. 

It is not impossible to imagine that the 
very people who were the oppressed under 
the Tzarist rule, may now be enabled to tell 
the history of the Revolution in a true revolu- 
tionary dramatic form. It is from the Revolu- 
tion itself that the creative force of the workers’ 
and peasants’ theatres has been born. The 
peasant theatre has its roots in revolutionary 
thought, and is not faced with the main prob- 
lem of the established Russian theatre, which 
is the necessity of acclimatising itself to 
revolutionary thought, and of discovering 
such new forms of dramatic expression as are 
capable of embodying a different approach to 
life and art from that known before. 





BROADCAST TALKS ON THE THEATRE 


Aseries of broadcast Talks on the National wave length 
will be given on consecutive Thursday evenings begin- 
ning March 2nd at 7.30 p.m. The course is specially 
designed to interest Discussion Groups, and will take 
the form of a series of lectures on various aspects of 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Macbeth.” The first Talk will bea 
general introduction by Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, and 
further talks will deal with ‘“‘ Macbeth” from the 
Dramatists point of view by Mr. Mordaunt Shairp, 
from the Producer’s by Mr. Harcourt Williams, from 
the Scenic Artist’s by Mr. Albert Rutherston, and 
from the Village Producer’s by Dr. L. du Garde Peach. 
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DRAMA AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


T arecent Council Meeting of the National 
Council of Social Service the question 
of providing educational and artistic facilities 
for the unemployed was considered. An 
account was given of the various attempts 
that had been made in different centres to meet 
the problem of the deterioration of mind and 
body that must inevitably result from years of 
unoccupied leisure. These attempts had been 
mainly practical (bootmending, toymaking, 
allotments, etc.) and in some places the 
unemployed had built their own halls, and 
laid out recreation grounds. Physical training 
had also been found of the utmost value. 
Inall these things great care was taken not to 
compete with the employed labour in the 
trades, and the whole of the work both by 
unemployed and by those who were helping 
them, was done on a voluntary basis. 


The Prince of Wales was, as Patron of the 
National Council of Social Service, interesting 
himself specially in this work, and he, with 
the Council, felt that it was of the utmost 
importance that the voluntary nature of the 
whole work should be maintained, and that 
a very valuable part of it would be lost if there 
were to be very much in the nature of State 
aid for it. It must come from the conscience 
of the Community and be prompted by the 
willingness of those who were receiving 
salaries, or of settled income, to help those 
who were not. 


The efforts already made had been initiated 
by different bodies, without relation to each 
other and without central organisation. The 
Patron and Council felt this to be an advantage, 
but they also thought that a need for a certain 
amount of guidance would come to be felt 
as these centres of activity increased. 


All the representatives of Societies that 
were present were asked to refer back to their 
own Councils, and to submit to the National 
Council of Social Service some suggestions 
as to the methods by which they would be 
willing to help in this work. 


A very great responsibility falls on all 
artistic Societies, because at once a big oppor- 
tunity offers itself. There is no certainty 
that this kind of distress may not remain for 
ten years or more, and cover the best part of 
the lifetime of one generation at least. Such 


a position on the Continent has given rise to 
the development of new forms of art that have 
the mass as a basis rather than the individual, 
and, given minds that have foresight and can 
grasp possibilities, it is possible that new 
artistic expression may arise out of this need 
in our own country. We have here the 
human material for our dramatic work in 
very large numbers, with unlimited leisure, 
and minds untired by other work. It offers 
a splendid chance to the producer who is 
alive. 


For the men and women too, the drama 
gives the varied occupation that will not 
cease to exercise their powers of mind and 
body. The craftsmanship of the stage, the 
building of their halls, or of big outdoor 
theatres, the physical training that could be 
carried out in detail and the numerous side- 
issues of the art. And, more important, in 
giving a means of emotional expression, and 
of living many lives with the imagination, 
the Drama might help to dispel the terribly 
humiliating feeling of the unemployed that the 
earth has no use for them. For whether the 
earth needs boiler-makers, colliers, and spin- 
ners, or not, it always needs artists, and the 
drama gives everyone the chance of becoming 
an artist. 


This work must be voluntary, but as a 
large number of the theatrical profession are 
among the unemployed, there is no reason 
why it should be unskilled ; and possibly these 
men of the theatre may prefer the chance to 
create a theatre for themselves, to the endless 
waiting for a job to turn up. And those who 
have employment may also be prepared to 
give their services as they are needed to help 
those who have none. 


The British Drama League should be pre- 
pared to discover what can be done in this 
way by producers, both professional and 
amateur, and also be ready to give free help 
and advice on practical matters of stage manage- 
ment, to get together a panel of speakers on 
the drama, who can see the creative possibilities 
of this work and visit the various centres as 
advisers. This must be done locally as well 
as by the Central Office, and for this reason 
the strengthening of all local organisation 
of the League becomes more and more 
urgent. 
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cy another page we print an appreciation 
by Mr. Mordaunt Shairp of the work of 
John Galsworthy, whose loss to the English 
theatre as well as to the world of letters is 
profound. Two other names, unfortunately, 
have also to be recorded of men who in other 
respects have served the theatre in a greater 
or lesser degree. Mr. J. B. Fagan, who died 
in Hollywood on February zoth, will be 
remembered not only as a dramatist but as, 
perhaps more significantly, a producer of 
originality and enterprise. His production 
of Strindberg’s curious play, “The Spook 
Sonata,” was his chief artistic achievement. 
It combined beauty of conception with a 
masterly handling of an extremely difficult 
problem. As dramatist, Mr. Fagan contri- 
buted at least two plays that made their 
mark both here and in America— And so 
to Bed” and “The Improper Duchess.” 
Sir Robert Donald whose death occurred 
about the same time, had been for many 
years a firm supporter of the National 
Theatre and a member of the National Theatre 
Committee. 
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At the Annual Meeting of Drama League 
Clubroom members it was decided to raise 
the annual subscription from tos. 6d. to 
15s. At the same time an effort is being made 
to increase the membership, and by this 
means it is hoped that the Club will become 
self-supporting. Many members of the League 
it is felt, particularly those resident in London, 
do not realise the many amenities offered by the 
Club. These willbe increased during the coming 
month by a series of debates on current plays, 
to be held on the third Friday of each month 
in the Library at 8, Adelphi Terrace. The 
subject of the first debate on Friday, March 
17th, will be “Richard of Bordeaux.” Mem- 
bers of the Clubroom will be admitted free 
of charge. Non-members will be asked to 
pay one shilling for admittance. 

a 

The National Festival of Community Drama 
approaches its climax. Area Festivals are 
being held as follows:—Northern Area: 
Halifax, April 8th; Eastern Area: London 
(Scala Theatre) April 10th; Western Area: 
Stratford-upon-Avon (Memorial Theatre) 
May 2nd. South Wales: Treorchy, April 
26th. The Scottish Final will take place at 
Glasgow on April 7th and 8th. As already 
announced, the National Final will be held 
in London at a West end theatre on 
the afternoon of Monday, May 22nd. We 
could wish that it were possible to report in 
detail the various events as they occur, but it 
is thought more generally useful to publish 
in May a complete survey of the whole 
Festival in the form of a Special Festival 
Number giving the names of all entrants and 
the Committees’ Reports from each Area. 

@ 

We desire to draw special attention to the 
Report on ‘“ Drama and Unemployment ” 
which appears on another page of this issue. 
We shall be glad to hear from any readers 
who are able to offer suggestions for 
dramatic work with the Unemployed in their 
own localities. In this connection the Drama 
League is offering a couple of free student- 
ships at each of the forthcoming Drama 
Schools to be organised by the League. 
These studentships will be available to bona 
fide unemployed persons, and particulars of 
the conditions attached may be obtained on 
application to the Schools Organiser at 
8, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.z. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by F. Sladen Smith 


“Theatre Prospect.”” By Tyrone Guthrie. Ishart 
5s. 

“Strindberg and Shakespeare.” By Joan Bulman. 
Cape. 6s. 

“Choral Speaking.” By 
Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

““A Guide to Theatrical Make-up.” 
Parsons. Pitman. 5s. 

“The Wet Parade.” By Mina Maxfield and Lena 
Eggleston. Warner Laurie. 

“The Drama of the Kingdom.” By ‘“Parvine’” 
(Mrs. Basil Hall). Weardale Press. 2s. 6d. 

“The Broken Journey.” By E. R. Hougham. 
Roland House, Stepney. 2s. 

“Heather Gentry.“ By John Brandane. 

“The Inn of Adventure.” By John Brandane. 
Constable. 3s. each. 

“The Multabello Road.” 
Cassell. 3s. 6d. 

“Oakfield Plays.” 
son & Watson. 18s. 

“The Hidden People.” 
Allan & Unwin. 1s. 6d. 


Gullan. 


Marjorie 


By Charles S. 


By Ernest Raymond. 
By Marguerite Steen. Nichol- 


By M. H. Noel-Paton. 


““Seven Modern Plays for Younger Players.” Nelson 
& Sons. 2s. 
“The Wooing of Widow Wallington.” By John 


Mackie. Folk Press. 6d. 

“Send Her Victorious.” By 

“Money for Nothing.” 
Samuel French. 1s. each. 

“The House of Dreams.” By John Donald Kelly. 
“The Blind Eye.” By Hal. D. Stewart. “Home.” 
By C. E. Lawrence. “The Lister Lassies.” By 
Margaret M. Muir. ‘The Golden West.” By Ronald 
Gow. Gowans & Gray. -1s. each. 


Philip Johnson, 
By F. Morton Howard, 


“Theatre Prospect” by Tyrone Guthrie is one of the 

most entertaining and illuminating books on the 
theatre which has appeared for some time. The 
conclusions reached by the author will not be to the 
taste of everyone, many of his theories when tested 
would lead to the very disasters he sets out to avoid, 
and some of the remedies suggested are hazardous in 
the extreme—two directors working together during 
one season, for instance. But the wit, the sudden 
penetrating wisdom, and the sound sense of construc- 
tion behind it all is as remarkable as it is stimulating. 
The illustrations strike a new note. As a rule, illustra- 
tions are feeble affairs, endeavouring to catch up with 
the text as best they may; these are as witty and as 
apposite as the book itself. 

In “Strindberg and Shakespeare”? Miss Joan Bulman 
sets out to show the influence of Shakespeare on 
Strindberg’s historical dramas. Although, as was to 
be extected, much in Shakespeare was foreign to him, 
Miss Bulman manages to demonstrate that Strindberg 
probably owes a debt to Shakespeare in some of his 
plays. The book is mainly for the student, and 
testifies to indefatigable industry on the part of the 
authoress. 

Choral Speaking, as Miss Gullan points out, provides 
a means of artistic expression for many people who are 
too reserved or too self-conscious to speak poetry 
alone. In her new book on the subject there are 


chapters on the conductor, the choir, the material, and 
methods of training, and a detailed list of poems and 
prose extracts suitable for different types of choirs. 
Miss Gullan writes clearly and with enthusiasm for her 
subject and the result is an interesting treatise on an 
art containing many possibilities for the future. 

“A Guide to Theatrical Make-up”? by Charles S. 
Parsons, is based on the theory that make-up is better 
carried out in high lights and not in shadows as is the 
more usual plan. Much excellent advice is given, and 
there are some good photos, but the drawings are 
poorly executed and make unsatisfactory illustrations 
to the chapters on pyysiognomy. Mr. Parsons is all 
in favour of an amateur cast being made up by one 
person—a procedure of doubtful value, as becomes 
apparent when the author feels obliged to stress the 
importance of this “‘perruquier’”’ asking each individual 
what part he is playing. 

Three of the plays on the list are of so specialised a 
character that, although widely different in subject and 
treatment, they are alike inasmuch as in each case only 
a particular type of audience could fully appreciate 
them. ‘‘The Wet Parade,’ dramatised from the novel 
by Upton Sinclair, and originally produced in the 
First Methodist Church, Pasadena, is in the nature of 
a dramatic tract against the evils of drink and the 
blessings of Prohibition. However much the under- 
lying motive may claim respect, the play is bound to 
appear strange, not to say overheated, to the English 
mind. “The Drama of the Kingdom” is an imposing 
Pageant Play setting forth the principles of the Bahai 
faith. Much of it is beautiful, some of it is vague, all 
of it presents more difficulties to producer and cast 
than, possibly, the authoress realises. ‘The Broken 
Journey” is a chronicle play, specially suitable for 
Boy Scouts, based on the life and work of the 
Hon. Roland E. Phillips, who was killed in action 
July 7th, 1916. Here the scenes are written with 
considerable realistic skill and there is some convincing 
character drawing. 

Of the full length plays, the first of the comedies of 
the Highlands by John Brandane, ‘“‘Heather Gentry” 
would be all the stronger if there were more of the 
author’s refreshing views on modern Highland life 
and less of the rather tiresome Irish heroine. ‘The Inn 
of Adventure” is a far more satisfying affair, with 
elopements, loaded dice and all manner of stirring 
complications, set in the delightful atmosphere of a 
Highland inn of 1829. ‘“‘The Multabello Road” by 
Ernest Raymond, is a play concerned with slum life 
and dominated by a saintly Father Hanks whose simple 
piety serenely triumphs over the problems which 
threaten to confound and overwhelm him. 

“Oakfield Plays” by Marguerite Steen is a collection 
of plays for children, written with a delicate sense of 
humour and fantasy, luxuriously presented and with 
twelve excellent costume designs by the authoress. 
Two of the plays strike a more serious note than usual, 
and the last, the Inglemere Christmas play depends for 
its effect more on elaborate detail than on sound con- 
struction. “The Hidden People” is a “faery” play 
based on the ballads of Tam Lin and Thomas the 
Rhymer. It should be useful for schools. “‘ Seven 
Modern Plays for Younger Players” contains plays 
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ranging from the futilities of ‘Silly Willy” to the ironic 
humours of “The Grand Cham’s Diamond” which, 
surely for the first time, finds itself classified as juvenile 
drama. One of the most delightful of the series is 
“The Stolen Prince,” a play in the Chinese manner by 
Dan Totheroh. 

The rest of the list are one-act plays of varying merit. 
“The Wooing of Widow Ww allington”’ is little more than 
a study of local types, “Send Her Victorious” is an 
ingenious comedy, full of Mr. Johnson’s deft sense 
of the theatre; “Money for Nothing” is a fairly 


LETTERS TO 


PLAY READINGS 
Sir, 

In his article on “The Value of Play Readings” 
Harold Downs is “provocative,” but hardly “‘dseign- 
edly.” His speeches, and now this article always 
convey the impression that some undefined force is 
preventing him (and other people) from giving play- 
readings. 

Who will rid him of this turbulent geist ? At Hull 
he told us how formidable it was when he was trying 
to run his society on readings of current West End 
successes, and even on Mr. Shaw’s ““Too True to be 
Good” before the author had given it either to a pro- 
ducer or a publisher. This was, of course, a sure way 
of materialising the spook. 

He still finds it necessary for a society to keep “au 
courant with play publication as against play pro- 
duction” and “au fait with the latest types of modern 
plays” as if there were no others worth reading. At 
Hull he told us he was a journalist, which probably 
explains his insistence on selection from the stop press 
column of the world’s drama. He said his difficulties 
would be the ruin of his society, and he has more 
recently announced this result, almost triumphantly. 

Having been invited by you, Sir, “‘to write on the 
organisation and work of a play- reading society,” he 
is off again about the supposed “‘ungenerous, unsoundly 
critical and possibly unenlightened attitude” towards 
play-readings, and he seeks to “restore the balance of 
appraisement.” 

Who are these ungenerous critics? Are your 
hundreds of play-reading societies plagued with them, 
like a politician with a travelling heckler ? 

Mr. Downs then discusses unwisely-selected pro- 
ductions, the basic impulse of the Amateur Move- 
ment (horrid term,) and the definition of Drama. Or 
rather, he touches on these, and then says at the end 
of his paragraphs that that is not the business of the 
moment. Very true. 

If Mr. Downs does find it necessary “‘to elaborate 
some of the points he has raised” he might touch upon 
his statement (which is rather unlike the rest of his style) 
that “‘no book . . . can burn the memory with the realities 
of life .. .as can che acted play” and Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones’ that “‘it is only when the best of a country’s plays 

. pass into the repertories of sheatres, that a country 
has a National Drama.” Until Mr. Downs enlightens 
us we must be excused for deducing that, so far as these 
two objects are concerned, the play-reading is neither 
here nor there. 


Mr. 
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amusing “rural conspiracy.”” The last five are additions 
to Messrs. Gowans & Gray’s series. ‘““The House of 
Dreams,” a drama of a Chinese Opium den, rather 
more stagey and sentimental than most of Mr. Kelly’s 
work ; “The Blind Eye,” another “historical im- 
pertinence” by Mr. Hal D. Stewart, this time concerning 
Flora Macdonald and her bonny Prince ; “Home,” 
a not unmoving domestic drama ; “The Lister Lassies,” 

a Scotch comedy for seven w omen, with an amusing 
ending, and “The Golden West,” a roistering farce 
for boys by Ronald Gow. 


THE EDITOR 


If I may sum up the plain truth after taking part in 
play-readings for twenty years, it is this : a play does not 
really exist until it is acted, with all the arts of the 
theatre, upon a stage. The play-reading is a pleasant, 
easy and inadequate etching of the idea; and that is 
the only fair deduction which may be drawn—if one 
may be drawn at all—from the “‘significant”’ conditions 
of the League of British Dramatists. 

If I may conclude by contributing something to the 
subject of The Value of Play Readings, let me warn the 
enthusiastic play-reader that his task is much foo easy. 
Given an hour’s arm-chair study, a pleasant read-through 
in somebody’s drawing-room, an amount of fluency, 
clarity of diction and knowledge of character-work, 
he can knock up a show which, thanks to the talent of 
the author, will realise some excitement, atmosphere, 
laughter and applause. Compared to the drawn-out 
donkey-work and hard thinking of an actual stage 
production, these achievements are out of all pro- 
portion to the amount of work the play-reader brings 
to his job. Let him not lay too much of that flattering 
unction to his soul. 

I am, Sir etc., 
Hull. L. Munroe Crark. 
TO WOULD-BE DRAMATISTS 
Dear Sir, 

It is said that every man or woman writes a play at 
some period of his or her life. This is probably quite 
a good thing ; it gets the poison out of their systems 
and once in a million times it enriches English dramatic 
literature. But as a known author of dramatic work, 
may I through your columns make this appeal to these 
would-be dramatists, not to send their plays to me to 
read, 

I am not hard hearted. I am out to help people 
when I can, but I have recently become embittered by 
accusations of theft levelled against me by persons 
whose plays I do not even remember to have seen. 
I am aware that this frequently happens to all fairly 
successful authors, but may I suggest to all your readers 
the obvious alternative of submitting their work to 
our depradations, namely to forward their plays to the 
advisory section of the British Drama League, and pay 
for the advice like honest people. 

am, Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
L. pu GarpDE PEACH. 
Great Hucklow. 
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THE PLANNING OF THE STAGE 


1. IN SMALL HALLS 
By R. Angus Wilson. 


(To be followed by an article by Mr. Harold Ridge on the equipment of the Stage in Larger Halls 


or Little 
Sty production of plays by amateurs has 


become such a widespread activity in 
recent years that nowadays almost every hall 
must be equipped for dramatic work. There 
are thousands of such halls in every part of 
the country, but the majority of the new stages 
that the writer has seen have horrified him by 
their total unsuitability for their purpose. 
Expense has nothing to do with these failures, 
for the features that rendered them unwork- 
able had usually cost a good deal of money, 
and could have been omitted to everyone’s 
advantage. 

It was not the architect’s fault in every case. 
Apart from the fact that instructions from 
governing bodies are often hopelessly vague, 
few members of the profession are practical 
men of the theatre, and there have been no 
books till lately in which they could discover 
what the requirements are. Consequently, 
designers have created what they thought 
would do for modest amateur plays, not 
realising that if a stage is to be used for any- 
thing more progressive than naive concert 
sketches, it must conform to 
certain fundamental principles, 
ignorance of which leads to the 


Theatres.) 


Fig. 1)* of, say, 20 feet wide by 16 feet deep 
may be big enough to hold the play, but there 
must be side-spaces (sometimes called “‘wings” 
of at least 6 feet at either side, and a back- 
space of at least 2 feet. Such a platform 
must therefore be 32 feet wide by 18 feet 
deep before it can accommodate a fairly large 
production. (That shown in Fig. 1 is slightly 
larger). There is no reason why side-spaces 
should always be of equal size. There can be 
more room at one side of the stage than at 
the other, provided the total area is adequate. 
At any rate, whatever the size or shape of the 
platform, it should take up the whole width 
of the hall. If it stops short, leaving passages 
between it and the side walls, the stage-staff 
will be obliged to build temporary extensions 
or run the risk of falling off. Furthermore, 
an actor cannot make a good entry if he has 
had to step up from the floor just previously. 
I have frequently seen stages on which an 
acting-area is provided but nothing else, the 
stage-manager being apparently expected to 
operate from the dressing-rooms which are 





complete ‘frustration of good 
acting and presentation. It is 
the purpose of this article to 
indicate these essentials. 

A few dimensions have been 
given, but they are only sug- 
gestions. They will have to 
be adapted to suit individual 
circumstances. 

Unquestionably the most im- 
portant feature in a well-planned 
stage is space for all the work 
that is to be done on it. What 
the audience sees is only a part 
of the stage. There must be 
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ample room beyond the scenery 7 
for actors properties, stage- 
hands, switchboard and all the 
many things and people that lurk 
“off-stage.” An acting-area (see 

















Auditorium 1 


Platform goes right up to side walls and is unbroken by steps. 
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THE PLANNING OF THE STAGE 


packed on to either side of the platform. In 
any case dressing-rooms should not be so 
close to the stage, for lights and noises are 
apt to disturb the play. 

The areas “off-stage” can be increased by 
the use of other areas, as corridors or large 
rooms, outside the stage walls, but these 
extensions do not compensate for meagre 
side-space on the platform itself, and are of 
little use unless there is ample communication 
by means of at least two wide doors capable 
of allowing access by crowds and by large 
pieces of scenery or furniture. 

A solid proscenium, such as is shown in 
Fig. 3., is not strictly necessary on any stage, 
as long as the switchboard can be fixed so that 





scenery is being set upright on it. A few 
trap-doors, especially if they lead to a fairly 
deep cellar below (see Fig. 2.), are very useful. 
The surface of the platform should not be 
broken by stairs or other steep places down 
which people can fall in hurry or darkness. 
An apron stage is almost a necessity for 
school halls and places where Shakespeare is 
frequently acted, and ought not to be less 
than 5 feet in depth. 

Actors cannot be expected to reach a stage 
by passing through the auditorium ; neither 
is it fair to expect them to remain cooped up 
on the platform the whole time the audience 
is in the hall. Therefore, a door must lead 
on to the platform from outside, at least 
1 3 feet 6 ins. in width, and silent in 
| action. Two or three doors are 
better still, especially if they enable 
actors to run round the back of the 
stage when there is no room behind 
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the backcloth. One door on either 
side of the stage is much more 
useful than two doors on one side 
only. 

So much for space on ground- 
level. Space ina vertical direction, 
however, is nearly as important. 
When the roof or ceiling im- 
mediately over the platform is only 
a little higher than the proscenium 
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out of the audience’s range of 








,| straightforward vision (see Fig. 2.), 
and an abominable device known asa 
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Fig. 2 Side elevation. 


Dotted lines show the heights necessary to hide all the 
This is seldom possible in 


ceiling from the spectators. 
ordinary halls. 
the electrician can see his lights while working 
his switches and as long as curtains can be 
rigged to do the work of concealment. If 
an architect is obliged to have very little in 
the way of proscenium, let him sacrifice the 
sides of it, leaving as much of the upper part 
of it (known as the pelmet) as he can. The 
deeper the pelmet is, the more efficiently it 
conceals the lighting and scenic apparatus 
hanging from the ceiling over the platform. 
The height of the platform itself is very 
important but is easily settled. It should be 
no higher than will give a spectator in the 
back row a reasonably good view of the 
proceedings. A high platform has to be on 
a slope and is therefore a nuisance when solid 
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“border”—a strip of material hung 
parallel with the prosceninm—must 
be used to hide the top of the 
scenery. A platform of 32 feet by 
18 feet ought to have its ceiling at least 18 
feet above it. A height of from 15 feet to 
20 feet is probably the most useful for amateur 
purposes. The important point is that a 
boxed-in cavity at one end of a hall will 
result in the kind of settings and lighting that 
hinder drama instead of helping it. 

If the wall at the back of the acting-area 
can be left clear of windows, radiators, wains- 
coting or doors, it will serve as a backcloth in 
open-air scenes. If there must be doors in 
this wall, let them be at the extreme ends, 
near the side walls. The latter should, if 
possible, be unplastered, so that stage-mana- 
gers can knock nails into them, and affix 
such things as cleats and scenery braces. 
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ADELAIDE KEMBLE (C. 1814-1879) AS 
SUSANNA IN ACT II. ““LE NOZZE DI 
FIGARO” STANDING BETWEEN THE 
COUNTESS AND CHERUBINO. FROM THE 
CHALK DRAWING BY JOHN HAYTER, 
LENT BY THE DUKE OF PORTLAND, K.G., 
TO THE BRITISH THEATRICAL LOAN 
EXHIBITION, DUDLEY HOUSE. 
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THE PLANNING 


If, as in Fig. 3., a pelmet hides most of the 
ceiling over the stage from normal view, 
this ceiling need not be as decorative as that of 
the hall. Indeed, it is better left quite bare, 
for an enormous advantage in play production 
lies in being able to fit rows of pulleys, lines 
and battens immediately over the platform. 
Lights, curtains and backcloths can then be 
hung from the battens, which are pulled up 
out of sight when not in use. The result 
is not particularly beautiful, so if the architect’s 
professional pride demands that the joists be 
concealed it should be by some material such 
as “Celotex,” through which the joists can 
be reached by large screw-eyes. The ceiling 
should on no account be plastered, and it 
ought to be flat, not arched. 

Fig. 3 is a front-elevation sketch of the 
kind of stage to be aimed at. It conforms to 
the main rules, and would comfortably hold 
all but the most elaborate amateur productions. 
At the same time it is not likely, in my opinion, 
to spoil the general appearance of a hall by 
looking too theatrical. There is no reason 
in these days of enlightened and sincere com- 
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munity drama why anyone should be ashamed 
of the presence of a stage in a fine building, 
but the stage must be seen at the first glance 
to belong to the New theatre, not to the Old. 

Electric supply to the stage also concerns 
the designer. Good lighting for an acting- 
area 20 feet by 16 feet will require from 4,000 
to 6,000 watts, so 20 to 30 amp. cable (at 
z00 volts) must run to the switchboard. 
Any divergence from this recommendation 
should be on the side of a higher amperage, 
since nothing is more annoying to a producer 
than to find that the supply prevents him 
from adding to his lighting set. 

The best position for a switchboard is on 
the inside of the proscenium, about 9 or 10 
feet above stage-level. A small railed plat- 
form for the electrician should be fitted about 


OF THE STAGE 


7 feet up. If this is impossible the board can 
be at ordinary hand-height. It is very con- 
venient to have about six plug-points just 
below the surface of the platform itself, 
protected by little trap-doors, and permanently 
wired to the switchboard. These points 
should be arranged along the back and side 
walls, and particularly at the opposite side 
from the board. They save much expenditure 
on cable by the dramatic society concerned. 

One general word of counsel. If in doubt 

about any permanent construction, omit it. 
Give plenty of room on the platform; make 
sure the ceiling over the stage is high and 
capable of taking pulleys and lines ; give good 
electric supply ; and leave everything else to 
the stage people. They can always build 
with poles and curtains, but they cannot 
knock down solid walls. 

Note.—The accompanying diagrams are not intended 
to supply exact dimensions, but only as guides 
to general principles. Figs. 1 and 2 are re- 
printed from Mr. Wilson’s volume, ‘The small 


stage and its equipment”’ by permission of the 
Publishers, Messrs. Allen & Unwin. 





THE SHILLING THEATRE. 


Mr. Robert Newton opened the Fulham Grand at 
Putney Bridge, once a music-hall, as “The Shilling 
Theatre”’ a little over a month ago. It had been closed 
for some time and there were rumours that it was to 
be pulled down: now it has housed such actors and 
actresses as Mr. Edward Chapman, Miss Sarah Allgood 
and Miss Maire O’Neill who played there during its 
second and third weeks. The Irish Players will be 
down again on February 27th in ““The Shadow of the 
Gunman.” After that Mr. Newton presents on 
succeeding weeks “Her Cardboard Lover,” “Rope” 
and a new play “The Colour Bar.” 

This is a venture run by those who have real en- 
thusiasm for the Theatre, and because of it they draw 
into their auditorium, with its whimsical plaster cheru- 
bim, an intelligent and delightful audience. This 
late-Victorian structure of dull red brick by “‘the shoare 
of silver streaming Themmes” is everything a theatre 
should be. It is worthy of the support of all, whether 
Prime Minister, Newspaper Editor or member of the 
local sewing guild. Most people can afford one and 
three for such a recreation. This admits them to dress 
circle or stalls and for the others there is the gallery 
at sevenpence. 

If the success it has met with since it opened con- 
tinues, there is no reason why there should not be more 
“Shilling Theatres.” 

B. VYNREB. 


The proprietors of the Grafton Theatre, Tottenham 
Court Road, London, W.1., remind us that the policy 
of this theatre for 1933-34 is to “let” to amateur 
dramatic Societies. The theatre has several unusual 
amenities, and, of course, a high record of artistic 
work in the past. 
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SCHOOL-BOY ACTORS ABROAD 


by E. C. Matthews 


| i April, 1932, the third foreign tour of 

the Haileybury College Dramatic Society 
was undertaken. The party consisted of two 
masters, two ladies and twenty-six boys, and 
travelled by sea from the Tower Bridge to 
Danzig, and then by rail to Gdynia, Poznan, 
Warsaw and Cracow in Poland, Brno, Bratis- 
lava and Prague in Czechoslovakia, and across 
Germany to Strasburg and Valenciennes in 
France. With the exception of Cracow, 
where the English-speaking public was not 
large enough to justify a performance, “Julius 
Cesar” was acted in each town. In three 
weeks we travelled about 1,000 miles by sea 
and 2,000 miles by land, acted in eight towns, 
and saw an immense number of sights. 

Clearly in an article of some five hundred 
words it is impossible to do more than attempt 
a few general impressions. 

We took all our own costumes which had 
been specially made for the tour, and which 
now form part of our permanent wardrobe, 
and all the smaller properties ; but we had to 
play on stages as various as a platform at the 
end of a large hall with no scenery or curtains, 
a kind of tunnel at the end of a school room, 
and a stage with a forty foot opening in a 
theatre which held an audience of more thana 
thousand. The cast showed a remarkable 
degree of adaptability. The platform per- 
formance provided the nearest approach to 
real Shakespearean conditions. A screen at 
each side of the platform concealed the 
prompter, who fortunately had nothing to do, 
and the property master with his gear. The 
entries and exits were made along the gangways 
and after the murder of Cesar, his body, 
mourned by Mark Anthony, was carried on 
a bier by soldiers down the main gangway 
through the centre of the audience. This 
was most effective. 

The crowd, like most school-boy crowds, 
was full of eagerness throughout, and the 
way in which it adapted itself to stages of 
different dimensions, and still maintained an 
impression of size was very creditable. 

The stage hands and packers worked with 
remarkable efficiency ; the former succeeded 
in conveying their needs to the local Polish or 
Czech staff with considerable skill, and the 
latter established a record in Warsaw when 
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every hamper was corded and labelled twenty- 
five minutes after the curtain fell. 

An important feature of these tours is the 
contact established with the people in the 
towns we visit. In some places we were 
the guests of private families, in others of 
schools or universities, and there were several 
official receptions. The record day was in 
Bratislava when engagement followed engage- 
ment without a moment’s pause from 9.0 a.m. 
to midnight. The record meal was a lunch 
at a school of cookery (clearly very advanced 
pupils). It began at 11.30, but the main part 
of the meal did not start till we, who had 
been eating a variety of cold dishes—much 
too important to be called hors-d’euvres— 
for about half an hour, imagined it to be all 
over. At 2.0 we had to cut out the last course 
to catch a train. 

Everywhere we met with the most friendly 
reception, and the fact that this tour was 
organised at a time of crisis shows what can 
be done when international co-operation of 
young people is attempted. 

No one was lost, no one missed a train, 
no one was ill. The expenses including all 
costumes and properties came to about £13 
a head, but all members of the party returned 
the richer for a considerable experience. This 
year we go to Denmark and Sweden with 
“Hamlet.” 


Note.—The above article by the Chairman of the 
Committee of the International Students’ Drama 
League is interesting in view of the first anniver- 
sary of the foundation of this League. The report 
of its first year has just been issued and shows 
the very valuable work which has been undertaken. 
The second tour of the French Players organised by 
the 1.S.D.L. is now taking place and the Company 
under the title of ““Les Comediens de Paris” will give 
performances during the first 18 days of March at the 
Guildhall, Cambridge, the Playhouse Oxford, Harrow 
School, Croydon, Haileybury College, West Pier 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Memorial Theatre Stratford-on- 
Avon, Grand Theatre Swansea, and New Theatre 
Cardiff. On March 7th a performance of “Le Voyage 
de M. Perrichon”’ will be given at the Old Vic. Other 
plays in the repertory are “Les Precieuses Ridicules,” 
““Gringoire,” “‘Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” ‘Tart- 
ruffe’’ and ‘‘Les Femmes Savantes.”” On Sunday, 
March 12th, a Conversazione will be held at the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art. Further particulars can 
be obtained from Mr. T. R. Dawes, 8, Briar Avenue, 
Green Lane, Streatham, S.W.16. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


THE HOLYWELL PLAYERS. 
“THE ImpRESARIO FROM SMYRNA’”’ 


The Holywell Players are to be congratulated in 
reviving this play of Goldoni’s at the Ballet Club, be- 
cause his work is seen all too rarely in this country. 

““ The Impresario,” which is concerned with the 
attempts of three scheming actresses to get the position 
of leading lady in an opera company that is being formed 
by a rich Turk, is full of fun and high spirits. This 
is nevertheless not Goldini at his best : the first act is 
overwritten and the plot wears thin. Then again the 
play has not that symetry of design which is one of the 
chief delights of Goldoni. But for all that the character 
of the Turk, although there is but little of him, is a 
rich piece of invention, and it was fascinating to realise 
that theatrical conditions in the Eighteenth Century 
were not so very different from our own. When the 
company suggested setting upon a community basis, 
my neighbour remarked, “‘there’s nothing new under 
the sun.” 

The play was on the whole well acted. The out- 
standing performance being that of Val Stavridi as the 
Impresario himself. 

The tempo and rhythm of the production were good 
as was its sense of style, but it lacked movement and 
action ; the fun might have been more hilarious. It 
was an excellent and effective idea to give the play in 
front of an eighteenth century screen, but Mr. Gower 
Parks did not quite re-capture the delicacy of the 
rococo. The costumes were most satisfying. On 
the whole a very pleasant and gay evening’s 
entertainment. 

Rospert NEWTON. 


WHITGIFT SCHOOL, CROYDON. 


To have planned, as a feature of the last week of the 
Christmas Term a production of “Saint Joan” was an 
ambitious project ; to carry such a project through to 
triumphant success, entirely within the circumambient 
factors,—human and material,—of the school, would 
seem to reveal organising and dramatic gifts of a high 
order. The producers, Mr. John Garrett and Mr. 
Ewen, may be at once congratulated without stint, 
on the ensemble of their work. 

A projecting stage and a conventional drop of 
great beauty designed by the Art Master of the School 
made it possible to present the play in commendably 
swift and moving fashion. More important perhaps 
in the Shavian drama than any question of formal 
stage production is the necessity for good clean-cut 
diction,—the ease, conviction and pace, “‘excellent 
accent and discretion’? which Mr. Shaw vigorously 
demands. Here the boy actors certainly rose sur- 
prisingly to the occasion. 

“Saint Joan,”’ owing to illness in the cast, was played 
most movingly by a lad of engaging personality, at, 
we were amazed to learn, only ten days’ notice, a feat 
of memory, sustained concentration and natural ability 
remarkable in one so young. 

At the conclusion of the performance on Tuesday 
the Master of Whitgift, Mr. Ronald Gurner, while 


expressing his thanks and congratulations to all con- 
cerned, revealed that this performance of worthy drama 
was no mere mushroom growth. It was hoped that the 
Whitgift School Play would become a tradition in the 
school life of the greatest value, and an annual oppor- 
tunity for boys to perform yeoman service to their 
School and their community. 


B. &. 


RUISLIP DRAMATIC SOCIETY. 


In their production of “Cock Robin,” the Ruislip 
Dramatic Society had the courage to leave the beaten 
track and to embark on a play which had not then been 
performed professionally in London. It is a difficult 
play for amateurs. In the working out of the plot 
certain situations are repeated, and this, added to the 
fact that almost the entire cast is on the stage through- 
out, provides the producer with a pretty problem if 
the interest of the audience is to be held. That this 
was so, was largely due to the discretion and technical 
soundness of Charles Mason’s production, which was 
distinguished by an admirable restraint. The main 
issue of the plot being the elucidation of an ingeniously 
planned murder, it was pleasant not to have the attention 
diverted by superfluous business or fidgetty movements. 
The action in the first act was hampered by awkward 
scenery and the play might have been done in curtains 
with great gain to the actors and no loss of pictorial 
effect. But it was, on the whole, an admirable pro- 
duction of an interesting and exciting play. 


. . 


KEW A.D.S. 


“The Ghost Train,” by Arnold Ridley, was a happy 
choice on the part of the Kew A.D.S. presented on 
January 26th and 27th. The play provides the chance 
of excellent team work for the players, and plenty of 
thrills for the audience. The opening curtain was 
very cffective—the bleak waiting-room and the flicker 
of light in the back windows giving the impression of 
the lighted windows of a train flashing by. Although 
at times the humour was a little forced, the acting on 
the whole was good and the artists succeeded in getting 
over the tense atmosphere so necessary to this “thriller.” 
Off-stage noises were very good indeed. Mr. Joseph 
Carrigan, the producer, is to be congratulated on such 
a successful production. 


HEATHER CONWAY. 


BASINGSTOKE. 


The Basingstoke Amateur Dramatic Society have 
recently completed the twelfth year of their existence. 
The Society is deservedly proud of the fact that a profit 
has been shown on every production which has been 
put on, and that the account at the Bank has never been 
overdrawn. ‘“‘A Single Man,” “Diana of Dobson’s,” 
“Hay Fever,” “The High Road” and “Ambrose Apple- 
john’s Adventure” are among the plays which have 
been presented. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


INLAND REVENUE DRAMATISTS. 


It is interesting to note that two members of the 
Inland Revenue are about to have their fourth play 
produced. The authors in question are Miss E. B. 
Griffiths, Clerical Officer, and Miss F. M. H ill, Super- 
intendent of Typists, both of Somerset House, and they 
have collaborated in writing these plays for the Beavers- 
field Amateur Dramatic Society of Hounslow who 
have performed them with great ability. The authors 
are to be congratulated in having found a society that 
does such great credit to their work. The policy of 
the Society is to encourage amateur talent both in acting 
and writing, and they have gained a fine reputation 
through standing by this declared policy. 

In April of last year the first of these plays “A Queen 
There Was’ was enthusiastically received and the 
Society were thus encouraged to stage “Monkey 
Business” in November last. 

On 1st February a new farce by the same authors 
caused great merriment among the audience and on 
26th April next a straight play “In this Contingency” 
will be staged and will, it is hoped, win further laurels 
for these hardworking writers. 

Many Inland Revenue drama lovers have wended 
their way to Trinity Hall, Hounslow, where most of 
the productions have been staged, to witness the 
record-breaking success of their two colleagues, and 
the Beaverficld Society, of which Mr. S. W. E. Burgess 
of the India Office, Whitehall, is Chairman, are building 
up for themselves a big following among the members 
of the Service. 


BOURNEMOUTH SCHOOL DRAMATIC 
SOCIETY. 


This Society was started in 1927 with the idea of 
presenting plays or extracts of plays which had some 
definite literary value. There is no membership sub- 
scription ; any boy who shows any promise is called 
upon to take a part in the productions and so far there has 
been no difficulty in filling parts. The expenses of the 
Society are met by making a small charge of 1s. 6d. to 
the General Public and 1s. to the boys, and the shows 
have been well supported so that, at the present moment, 
we have a working balance on the right side. 

Such scenery as is required is made at School and the 
co-operation of the Woodwork Staff has been utilised 
with considerable success, particularly in the case of 
our most recent production: “Julius Cesar.” The 
lighting is mainly carried out by means of lighting 
units borrowed from the local Theatres and Cinemas. 
Costumes are hired, when necessary, from such firms as 
F. A. Smith Ltd. of Manchester. 

In nearly every production the parts have been 
played by the boys themselves, the producer being a 
member of the Staff, but in one or two instances, 
Masters have been called upon to play the more difficult 
parts, when a suitable boy has not been available. 

Our most noteworthy productions have included 
the following plays among them: Act II of “The 
Critic,” by Sheridan; “X—O,’ by Drinkwater ; 
“She Stoops to Conquer,” by Goldsmith ; “The 
Rivals,” by Sheridan ; “Rhesus” (Gilbert Murray’s 
translation), by Euripides ; Five plays by Shakespeare ; 
“The Man of Destiny,” by Shaw; “The Little Man,” 
by Galsworthy. 

A. H. Rocerrs, 
Hon, See. 
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BEC LITERARY INSTITUTE 

The Bec Literary Institute Dramatic Society presented 
Gilbert Murray’s translation of Euripides’ ““Hippolytus”’ 
together with S. & J. Alvarez Quintero’s farce “‘Fortun- 
ato,” to a large audience at the Bec Institute, Beechcroft 
Road, Tooting, on December 17th last. 

Greek Drama is not favoured by the average Dramatic 
Society, and the production was in the nature of a 
hazardous experiment. It was therefore very gratifying 
to witness the interest and enthusiasm with which 
“Hippolytus’” was received. The producer (Miss 
Marion Lord, L.R.A.M.) is to be congratulated upon 
the clear and vigorous delivery of practically every 
member of the cast; the unison verse-speaking and 
statuesque poses of the chorus being particularly 
effective. 

There was little anticipated doubt of the popularity 
of “Fortunato,” which provided an excellent vehicle 
for comic relief. The Brothers Quintero have gained 
a well-deserved reputation for the subtle humour 
which permeates all their plays, and ‘‘Fortunato’’ is 
an admirable example of the quality of their gentle 
wit. This farce may be described as a “‘Satire upon 
the Art of Begging,” and the players made the most 
of the many amusing lines and situations. 


“BIRD IN HAND” AT THE FORTUNE THEATRE. 


The Midland Bank Operatic and Dramatic Society 
gave a skilful rendering of John Drinkwater’s Comedy 
“Bird in Hand,” at the Fortune Theatre on February 
2nd, 3rd and 4th. The play was exceptionally well 
cast, and there was an air of sincerity throughout 
which showed that each artist was making the very 
most of his or her part. The quick change from 
comedy to drama kept the audience keyed up, and 
prevented a single moment’s boredom. The appear- 
ance of the cockney “‘Mr. Blanquet”’ in the second act 
caused such mirth as to hold up the action of the play 
for several minutes, but on Mr. Greenleaf’s entrance 
and during his long dramatic speeches no sound broke 
the stillness. But what really impressed me most was 
the strong atmosphere created of a Gloucestershire 
Inn, an illusion entirely independent of the excellent 
scenery supplied by the Stage Productions Co., One 
could clearly visualise the swinging sign “‘Bird in Hand.” 
The thunderstorm in Act I was very realistic. Credit 
must be given to Mr. A. H. Wharrier for his clever 
production in which no small detail was forgotten. 

HEATHER Conway. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF DALCROZE 
EURYTHMICS. 


This school has recently given performances of 
Nativity Scenes at the Rudolph Steiner Hall. Once 
again one was impressed by the wonderfully plastic 
feeling which the Eurythmic method can introduce 
on to the stage. There seems no end to the scenic 
impressions which can be conveyed by the mere 
grouping of human figures, and their methodical 
movement. Drama here has a new and considerable 
ally. But the present production missed something 
in that the figure of Our Lady never dominated the 
scene, while the final picture was unimpressive owing 
to a dim lighting which was surely inappropriate. 
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B. J. SIMMONS « CO LTD. 








KING STREET - 


COVENT GARDEN - 


LONDON 





Telegrams :— 
“ HISTORY RAND LONDON.” 


PIONEERS OF THE 





Special Department for the Supply of Ladies’ Modern Day and Evening Gowns. 
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THE SCHOOL of the THEATRE 


The ACTON-BOND SCHOOL of 
_EUCHORICS and DRAMA 


Principal - EVE ACTON-BOND 


FULL TRAINING FOR STAGE. 
Speech Training, Stage Movement, Period Dancing, 


Mime, Fencing, Production. 


PLAYS EACH TERM 


Rehearsals conducted on the School’s fully equipped stage. 


PREPARATION FOR L.R.A.M. DIPLOMA. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 
Highcliffe, Hants. 
AUGUST 3rd. - 16th. 


Theatre Studio, 54a, Circus Road, N.W.8. 
Avon House, King Henry’s Road, N.W.3. 
PRIMROSE 1614 





PERFORMANCES OF CLASSIC AND MODERN 
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Telephone :— 
TEMPLE BAR 5568 (4 lines) 
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GUILD HALL 


| SCHOOL of MUSIC |— 


JOHN CARPENTER STREET, 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT. 


as E.C.4. as 
Founded in 1/88O and Managed 


by the Corporation af London 


Principal : SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M., 
DRAMATIC ART 
and Toation. Gesture, Fencing, Dancing and Opera. 
UITION IN A SINGLE SUBJEC 


from £2 0 O Term 
LIGHT OPERA CLASSES ON THURSDAYS AND 
SATURDAYS. 

COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION 
Inclusive fees 12 gns. and 14 gns. per term. 
SCHOLARSHIPS —Over eighty Scholarships and Prizes. 
Evening Lessons given up to9 p.m. The Diplomas A.G.S.M. and 
L.G.S M. and the Special Training Course for Teachers, are recog- 
nised by the Teachers’ Registration Council. 

Amateur or Professional Students may enter at any time. 
Prospectus and Syllabus Fe 5 —_ Diploma Examinations 

ree fro 
Hn. 3 AXE Ww YNDHAM, Secretary 


Telephones:- Central 4459. City 5566. 














Please mention “‘DRAMA” when replying to advertisements. 

















Central School of Speech 
Training & Dramatic Art 


(INCORPORATED) 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 
KENSINGTON GORE, S.W.7. 


Recognised as an Approved Course for the Diploma in 
Dramatic Art of London University 





Patroness : 
H.R.H. Princess Loutsz, DucHEss or ARGYLL 
President : 
RicHt Hon. Tue Ear oF Lytron, G.C.S.1., G.C.I.E. 
Principal : 
Exvsiz FOGERTY, L.R.A.M. 
FULL COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 
TEACHERS OF DICTION 
FULL COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 
THE STAGE 
Single Courses in: 
RECITATION MIME 


VOICE TRAINING PUBLIC SPEAKING 
CURE OF SPEECH DEFECTS 





The Teachers’ Course is accepted by the Teachers’ 
Registration Council 
Prospectus on application to the Registrar 








THE LONDON 
SCHOOL of DRAMATIC ART 


17, Berners Street, W.1. (Museum 6159) 


Principal : Miss Gertrude Pickersgill 
B.A. Lond., L.R.A.M. (Eloc.) 

SPECIALIST IN MIME & STAGE TECHNIQUE 
FULL DAY AND EVENING TRAINING COURSES : 

Include; Mime, Drama, Stagecraft, Speech- 

Training, Phonetics, Verse Speaking, Dancing 

and Fencing, Training for Diplomas. 
ALL CLASSES MAY BE TAKEN SEPARATELY 


MIME CLASSES FOR JUNIORS ON SATURDAY 
MORNINGS 


EASTER VACATION COURSE IN 
MIME AND DRAMA 


to be held at 


The London School of Dramatic Art 


APRIL 3rd to 8th INCLUSIVE 
THE COURSE WILL INCLUDE 

Practical Talks 

Crowd Work, 








Classes in Mime and Drama; 
on Production; Choice of Play, 
Make-up, etc. 


For all particulars apply to the Secretary. 





Classified Advertisements 


Rate Is. 6d. per line. 


PRIL SHOWER.’ New One-Act — by Philip Johnson. 
(The Spinsters of 7 again) No. 20 ‘The Spinsters of 
Lushe”’ 6 w. No. /|_ _ NELSON’S PLAY BOOKS, Price 9d. each. 
For terms apply : A. W. THOMSON, 160, MU IRHE: AD AVENUE, 
LIVERPOOL. 13 NEW PLAYS in MSS. sent on approval. 





CHARMING OLD WORLD COTTAGE. Lady and gentleman 
would like paying guest (lady) in their old world cottage at Bourne 
End. Every modern convenience, close to river, ideal surroundings— 





POST FREE ON APPLICATION 





Booklets giving Plots, Casts, etc., of all our Plays. 

They include YEAR BOOK PRESS Plays (E iditor, 

G. W. Bishop), and VILLAGE DRAMA SOC IETY 

Plays. Acting Fees are low. All Plays are sent 
on approval. Titles of Booklets :— 


YELLOW. PLAYS & THEIR PLOTS 
BLUE. SUPPLEMENT 
WHITE. FURTHER PLAYS 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK 
PRESS, Ltd., 31, Museum Street, London, W.C.1 








use of boat. Moderate inclusive terms to suitable person. Box 27, 
Advert. Dept., British Drama League. 
EDWARDS—AVAILABLE FOR PRODUCING. Every Amateur Actor and every Teacher of Elocution should read 


\ 
C. Experience with London repertory Theatre ; Sir Frank Benson; 
and amateurs. dwards, 104, Esmond Road, W.4. 
(Chiswick 3725.) 





ANCES FOR ENTERTAINMENTS AND PLAYS, 
from 5/6, description and music. To order, from 7/6. List 
free. Mrs. Cheshire & Miss Gavin, 173, Chatham Street, Liverpool. 





NE-ACT PLAY :—‘*FACE TO FACE” by E. S. Darmady 
“An original and effectively macabre im 

Norm: arshall in “Drama.” 

On loan or Sale, British Drama Samus Library or Bookshop. 





TYPEWRITING. 
AN EXPERT TYPIST undertakes the typing of Plays, Parts and 
Author’s MS. at 7 moderate prices. lays 4d. per quarto 
page, carbons 1d. per page. Mrs. Johnson, 53, Battersea Rise, S.W.11. 
Phone—Battersea 1669. 


“THE PUBLIC SPEAKER & DEBATER” 
THE MAGAZINE OF ELOCUTION & SELF-EXPRESSION 
Articles by Experts. Unique Features. 

Issued Quarterly. 
142, HicH HOoLsorn, 


Interesting Competitions. 
2/6 per annum, Post Free. 
Lonpon, W.C 











FIVE CHARACTERS IN SEARCH OF 
A CHANGE 


is recommended to any society requiring a really original and 
amusing one-act comedy. Plays about 25 mins. Cast:—3 m., 
4f. Setting :—Simple interior. 
MSS. only at present from 
JAMES B. PINKER & SON, 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
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A 


BRITISH THEATRICAL 
LOAN EXHIBITION 


will be held at 
Dudley House, Park Lane, W.| 


(kindly lent by Sir John & Lady Ward) 
from 


February 23rd—End of March 
11 am. - 8 p.m. 
SUNDAYS 2.30 - 6.0 p.m. 














ADMISSION = 2/6 
after 6.0 p.m. |/- 


Mrs. SIDDONS 


, (by courtesy of Mrs. Nevill Jackson) 
L. 








The Exhibition will cover the period !1600—1900, and will include 
Pictures Properties Books 


Prints Models Documents 
Designs Stage Settings Objects d’Art 
Drawings Jewels Furniture 
Fans Sculpture etc., etc. 








The Exhibition is in aid of the Building Fund for the New Paddington 
Tuberculosis Dispensary, and from the proceeds a donation will be given 
to Theatrical Charities. 
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SPOTLIGHTS — FLOODLIGHTS 
BATTENS — DIMMERS, ETC. 


Actual Manufacturer. Lowest Prices. 
Send for Frre Catalogue 


D. WALTER & CO. 


107, Newington Causeway, S.E.1 


*Phone:- HOP 6049 





Curtains for Hire or Sale 





LARGE VARIETY OF CURTAINS AND 
Draw-Tass FOR DANCING AND 
THEATRICAL ENTERTAINMENTS 


Also Furniture of Every Period 


J. S. LYON, LTD., 
THEATRICAL FURNISHERS, 
112, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1. 
‘Phones - - - 





- Hol. 1152 and 9839 


i 














TELEPHONE - - GERRARD 4071 


J. H. SPAANS, 


7 LISLE STREET 
LEICESTER SQUARE W.C.2 
Private, Theatrical and Historical 


WIG MAKER 


A large variety of Wigs always in stock for 
Hire or Purchase. 














Tottenham Court Road, Museum 1424 


REDUCED 


AMATEURS | PLEASE 
THEATRE 


Modern Lighting and Equipment throughout 
Write Miss WOGAN, for illustrated booklet. 
INCLUSIVE 


TO 


GRAFTON 


NOTE! 


TERMS FOR 1933. 








Telephone 





Established 1870 


AMATEUR 
DRAMATIC 


2289 Clerkenwell 

cos’ pe oy and 

on ERE 

AND SALE THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS AND WIG MAKERS on = - 
~..... Sas 

MADE TO 79, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 Experienced men 


“ ; : sen o all parts 
ORDER. Estimates and Illustrated Catalogue Free. to make up. 


’ SOCIETIES 
SUPPLIED ON 
R ~~ 











Let 


us have your Clothes ! 
DRESSES—Bought, Sold or Hired. 
CORA BEE, 


45-47, GEORGE ST., BAKER ST., W:1. 
Welbeck, 6250. 


CONWAY HALL 
RED LION SQUARE, W.C.1. 

The Halls and Rooms of this building are 
admirably adapted for 
DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES 
Meetings, Concerts, etc. 

LARGE HALL (500) SMALL HALL (100) 

may be viewed at any time. 


Five minutes from Selfridges. 





For terms and vacant dates apply :- The Secretary. 




















